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the standard of behavior demanded of, and ac-
quiesced in by, both players and spectators, is
very high. A row on a base-ball field is not un-
common, and a graduated scale of fines, to be
inflicted upon players by the umpire, is a neces-
sary weapon of defence in his hands, against
insult and even assault; while a disturbance at a
cricket match is practically unheard of. Foot-
ball in England, played by professionals and
attended by vast crowds, suffers much as our
base-ball, and rows and assaults are not uncom-
mon.

I have gone at some length into this matter
because the American in the West, Southwest,
and South, indeed the American, generally, has
little interest in sport; and the influential por-
tions of these and practically all communities,
except in Massachusetts and the neighborhood
ot New York, where the college graduate is
beginning to make his influence felt, cannot from
any similar experience of their own, in the least
realize what a predominating factor sport is,
and has been, in this English civilization. The
Duke of Wellington's dictum about Eton's effect
upon Waterloo sounds in American ears like an
exaggerated flattery of sport* As a mattear of
fact, it is a commonplace. There is not the
smallest doubt but that the education, moral and